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VARIATIONS OF ROMANISM— No. II. 
We are told in the "Vicar of Wakefield" of a worthy 
lady who would never allow her daughters to go about 
without gold in their pocket ; but the poor girls only carried 
the guinea in their purse under strict orders that they were 
on no account to change it, and were never to spend a penny 
of it. For our part, we would rather have a shilling that 
we might spend, than a guinea that we were only to make 
a brag of. 

Now, we have good reason for thinking that the boasted 
infallibility of the Church of Rome is like Miss Primrose's 
guinea — intended for show, and not for use. We refer those 
of our readers, who have preserved our early numbers, to 
an article in our first number, " Does the Church of Rome 
believe in her own infallibility," for some of the grounds 
of our opinion. They will there see how the Church of 
Rome allows her members to work out their controversies 
among themselves, precisely in the same way as members 
of communities which do not profess to be infallible — they 
will see how she shuffles and evades decisions on disputed 
questions, and how the disputants themselves do not care to 
obtain a decision from her, as they would if they really 
sought to know the truth, and believed that she was able to 
declare it to them — and they will see how, on the other 
hand, the disputants interpose delays, and endeavour 
to prevent her deciding in favour of their adversaries, 
because they know that, though her ultimate decision 
will not necessarily be the truth, they will be bound 
to submit to it. The infallibility, then, in short, of 
the Church of Rome is a treasure which she is fond 
of boasting of, when in controversy with those who 
make no pretensions to it, but which when it is required 
hy her own members she will not spend a penny of. 

A remarkable instance of this economy of the Church 
of Rome is afforded by the controversy of the Immaculate 
Conception. Mr. Newman, somewhere or other, apolo- 
gizes for the dissensions between Roman Catholics some- 
what as follows : — " Catholics dispute among themselves 
as long as the infallible judge is silent ; the judge speaks, 
and then all controversy is hushed." How, he would have 
been far nearer to the truth if he had altered the order of 
the latter two clauses, and said — "All controversy is 
hushed, and then the judge speaks." There was a time 
when this subject of the Immaculate Conception was the 
subject of the fiercest disputes ; when each of the contend- 
ing parties charged each other with deadly heresy ; when 
private Christians, puzzled by the opposite statements of 
learned men on both sides, must have turned anxiously to 
the infallible judge, in the hope to learn from him the true 
doctrine which they were to believe; but all this time 
their Infallible guide was silent. He trimmed and wavered 
between both parties, and sought to make peace between 
them, without giving a triumph to either. Was this like 
the infallible guide of Christians? or would the most ig- 
norant layman have acted very differently if he had the 
misfortune to be the governor of a body, divided into two 
powerful parties, and were called on to pronounce a deci- 
sion between them, on a subject he knew nothing about? 
Now, however, that it is a subject Roman CathoScs have 



ceased disputing about ; now that a decision can give no 
information to anybody ; now that every one knows before- 
hand what way the decision will go ; now, we understand, 
the Pope intends to be kind enough to pronounce 
judgment on this subject — we fear we shall gain as little 
knowledge from the directions of such a guide as from the 
predictions of the celebrated infallible prophet who under- 
took to tell the winner of every race — after the race was 
run. 

We are not so unreasonable as to expect that an infal- 
lible guide (if such a thing there be) should pronounce a 
decision on every subject which may chance to become a 
matter of discussion among Christians. Some points may 
be debated which are matters of mere speculation, and on 
which the Almighty has vouchsafed to give us no certain 
information. On such topics we think it would be no 
disgrace to one professing to be the infallible guide of 
Christendom, were he also to keep silence. But there are 
other matters respecting which we may be sure that one 
appointed by God to teach his people, without risk of 
error, cannot fail to be correctly informed. For instance, 
we should not credit the pretensions of one who claimed to 
be an infallible guide, if he were unable to settle the canon 
of Scripture ; and if he could not distinguish between true 
Revelations from God, and the heated fancies of silly en- 
thusiasts. Both within and without the pale of the Church 
of Rome, it has happened that persons whose thoughts 
have been much occupied about religion, have supposed 
themselves to be favoured with miraculous communications 
from God. Such persons were St. Theresa, Johanna South- 
cote, St. Gertrude, &c. Now, among Protestants, persons 
of this kind do not find it easy to get any one to listen to 
their pretensions ; they are joined by no sober-minded 
person ; they collect a few foolish people, for a while, into 
a small sect : and, in a few years, there is an end of them. 
But, in the Church of Rome, these pretenders not only 
gather a larger band of followers, but they meet with no 
opposition, even from those of their communion who do 
not believe in them. Few Roman Catholics would 
grudge any honours (not even excepting the title of saint) 
given to a pious woman of this kind, even though they 
think it no part of their faith to believe in her asserted 
Revelations. 

Now, what we wish to point out is, that there can lie 
no medium in this matter. Any one who claims to have 
received a Revelation from God, must be either as much 
deluded as Johanna Southcote, or as much inspired as 
St. Paul. We believe what St. Peter and St. Paul taught, 
not because they said it, but because God communicated 
their doctrine to them ; and if there be any one else to 
whom God has revealed truths, we are bound to receive 
such truths with the same reverence and assent which we 
give to what was taught by the Apostles themselves. We 
complain, then, that there is in the Church of Rome a 
mass of teaching which claims to be Revelation from God 
himself, and which, as such, demands our unhesitating 
allegiance ; that no Roman Catholic can tell, with the cer- 
tainty of faith, whether such claimslare well founded or 
not ; that a difference of opinion onnhis subject prevails 
among them ; and that their infallible guide has never been 
able to solve the difficulty. In short, there prevails in the 
Church of Rome the greatest uncertainty as to the grand 
question of the Rule of Faith. 

There is in the Roman Catholic Church a mass of 
teaching which claims to be founded on direct Revelations 
from God, given to men and women, on whom that Church 
has bestowed the highest tide of saints, and yet no Roman 
Catholic can tell, with the certainty of faith, whether 
these are true Revelations, or mere fanatical delusions. 
Why does not their infallible guide come forward and solve 
this difficulty ? Is it that he does not know how ? 

The authority of these asserted Revelations is not, a mere 
speculative question ; for doctrines are founded on them ; 
and, indeed, on them is based a great part of the teaching 
given by Roman Catholic pastors to their flocks. We 
shall take as an example to illustrate our assertion the 
doctrine of Purgatory, on which we made some observa- 
tions in our last number. We there expressed our con- 
viction that the belief even in the existence of such a place 
as Purgatory, had its origin in legends and in stories of 
visions and revelations. We could, if space permitted, 
give many examples of the kind of stories which were de- 
voutly believed in the middle ages, and which were instru- 



mental in fastening the belief of this doctrine on the minds 
of the people. Many of our educated Roman Catholic 
readers, we are aware, would give as little credence to 
such stories as we do ourselves, and will indignantly deny 
that such legends had any share in fostering their belief in 
Purgatory. And yet, how often may we observe that a 
man's belief in an opinion may remain even long after he 
has ceased to give credence to the stories in which his 
belief originated ? How many a one who has heard in the 
nursery stories of ghosts and apparitions, will tremble in 
the dark, long after he has been convinced of the falsity of 
the stories out of which his fears have originated? Just 
so, the belief in Purgatory has survived the legends out of 
which it took its origin ; and the arguments which edu- 
cated Roman Catholics now advance in its behalf, from 
Scripture-and tradition, are only an afterthought, con- 
trived to afford some more plausible account of their belief 
than that which facts will justify. 

We propose, however, in the present article, to deal not 
with the mere Tridentine doctrine of Purgatory, but with 
the improvements that have been made in the doctrine 
since the Council of Trent, and with the doctrine as at 
present popularly taught by priests of the Church of 
Rome. 

The Council of Trent (whose rule of faith embraced only 
Scripture and tradition), though not wanting in courage to 
build a large fabric of doctrine on a narrow enough 
foundation of Scripture and history, yet, on this doctrine of 
Purgatory, was able to assert nothing more positive than 
the vague statement, " that there is a Purgatory, and that 
the souls detained there are helped by the prayers of the 
faithful." But modern Roman Catholics are not contented 
with so scanty information ; and as their rule of faith em- 
braces not only Scripture and tradition, but new revela- 
tions as well, they have access to lights which the Fathers 
of Trent had not. We take from Father Faber's book, 
" All for Jesus," of which we gave some account in the 
last number, the following points of doctrine concerning 
Purgatory, which were unknown to the Council of Trent, 
but are now propounded on the authority of Revelations, for 
the undoubting assent of the Roman Catholic laity. And 
our readers must remember, that the book from which we 
quote only treats of Purgatory incidentally ; we could 
much enlarge our list did we make use of a work treating 
professedly of that subject. 

We request our readers to turn back to our article on the 
" Variations of Romanism," in the last number, and they 
will find in the quotations there given how much of the 
doctrine of Purgatory, as taught by Father Faber, is based 
on asserted Revelations ; and we only add here his proof of 
the antiquity of this line of argument. " In the subject 
matter of Purgatory we may, with the less scruple, make 
use of such Revelations, from the example of so grave an 
authority as Cardinal Bellarmine himself, who, in his trea- 
tise of Purgatory, as I have already said, adds always some 
private Revelations as a distinct head of proof" — p. 386. 

We now give a list of some of the new points of doctrine 
taught by Mr. Faber on this authority. 

(1) The Virgin Mary is Queen of Purgatory, and the 
Archangel Michael is her prime minister. 

"Look at that vast kingdom of Purgatory with its 
Empress Mother, Mary* 1 — p. 8. 

" Mary's kingdom of Purgatory." — p. 9. " The glorious 
secretary of that wide realm, the blessed Michael, Mary's 
subject."— p. 9. "That still, calm, patient realm, over 
which Mary is crowned as Queen, and Michael, as the 
perpetual ambassador of her mercy." — p. 355. [Mary is] 
in a particular sense, the Queen of Purgatory" — -p. 375. 
"St. Michael, Prince of Purgatory, and our Lady's Regent" 
—p. 376. 

We should like to know on what authority Mr. Faber 
states all this ? 

(2) The souls in Purgatory cannot help themselves ; 
Jesus cannot help them, and (what appears to Mr. Faber 
still more astonishing) even the Virgin Mary cannot help 
them ; they depend altogether on as ; they depend more 
on earth than on heaven. 

" The state of the holy souls is one of the most un- 
bounded helplessness. They cannot do penance; they 
cannot merit ; they cannot satisfy ; they cannot gain in- 
dulgences ; they have no sacraments ; they are not under 
the jurisdiction of God's vicar, overflowing with the pleni- 
tude of means of grace and manifold benedictions. They 
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are a portion of the Church without either priesthood or 
altar at their command" — p. 369. 

" In what strange abandonment of supernatural suffer- 
ing has the love of Jteute left theih I He long* for their 
deliverance— yet He lias tied His dwh hands, or nearly 
so. He gives them no more grace ; tie allows them no 
more time for merit ; He prevents them from meriting ; 
nay, some have thought they could not pray. How, then, 
stands the case with the souls in the suffering Church ? 
Why it is a thing to be meditated on when we have said 
it — they depend almost more on earth than on heaven, 
almost more on us than on Him." 

" They lie like the paralytic at the pool. Not even the 
coming of the angel is any blessing to them, nnless there 
be some one of us to help them. Some have even thought 
they cannot pray ; anyhow, they have no means of making 
themselves heard by us, on whose charity they depend.* 
Some writers have said that our Blessed Lord will not 
help them without our co-operation ; and that our Blessed 
Lady cannot help them, except in indirect ways, because 
she is no longer able to make satisfaction, though I never" 
like to hear of anything our dearest Mother cannot do'' — ■■ 
p .368. 

It is remarkable that it does riot shock Mr. Faber to 
hear of the Saviour's hands beirig tied ; but the moment it 
is asserted that the Blessed Virgin is equally powerless,* 
then his feelings are revolted. 

" God has given us such power over the dead that they' 
seem, as 1 said before, to depend almost more" on earth 
than on heaven'' — p. 349. 

" Beautiful is the helplessness in which, for the love of 
us, Jesus mostly wills to be, with regard to His dear spouses : 
in Purgatory, whose entrance into glory His heart is so 
impatiently awaiting"— p. 3o0. 

We again asb, what is the authority on which the doc- 
trines here taught rest? Have" they any foundation in 
Scripture or antiquity? It ii too easy to point out the 
interest which- certain persons had in propounding it. It 
Was a natural thought to occrir to men* when asked to ex- 
pend their money in masses for the souls of their departed 
friends in Pnrgatory, that the love of Jesus, to the souls' 
whose sins were forgiven tor His sake, could not suffer 
them to undergo any heedless suffering ; And that We' 
might safely trust Him to grant them their release the' 
moment the time of their purification was accomplished. 
Wo can readily understand* how it Roman Catholic priest' 
might become alarmed lest a notion should 1 become pre- 
valent so destructive to his chief source of gain ; yet we 1 
are amazed at the courage of him who first dared to coun- 
teract this opinion, by asserting that Jesus wished to re- 
lieve the sufle/jngs of those souls, but was not able; that 
He had tied His own hands, and put it oat of His power ; 
arid that, in the prayers offered on earth now consisted' 
their onjly resource. 

(8) The third point of novel doctrine propounded by Mr. 
Faber is, that we may not only pray for the souls ia pur-' 
gUtory, but may do any good work for the benefit of any 
partiealaf soul, and forward it for his use arid benefit with' 
its great certainty of its reaching its destination as we have 
with regard to a letter sent through the Posf-offiee. 

" In this devotion it is His hands we are moving^ as we 
Would movethe unskilful hands of a child p '.%. Dearest; 
Lord* that He should let us do these things! That He] 
should let ns do with his satisfactions what we will, and 
Sprinkle His precious Wood as if it were so riluch water 
frbn> the nejirest well ! That we should limit the efficacy 
of His unbloody sacrifice £n, and name souls to Him, and 
exptet Him to obey us, andthat He should do so'' — p. 350. 

" it [4 Christian soul] can speak up to heaven and be 
heilrd and obeyed thi!re. It can spend the satisfactions of 
Jesus as if they were its own, and can undo bolts and bars' 
in Purgatory,, and choose by its own determinate will 
whom it Will liberate, amd whom it will pass over." — p. 95. 

" The difficult doctrine of satisfaction is no difficulty to 
tb% faith of this devotion. It moves about in it with the 
greatest ease, makes its own arrangements', transfers its 
satisfactions hither and thither, one in one direction, 811011161* 
In another making quite sure of God being agreeable to 
it all"— p. 379. . 

" It acts} with regard to indulgences, as if they were the 
most inevitable natural transactions of the world. It 
knows of the unseen Vi ensure out of which they come, of 
the Unseen kefs ynieh open the treasury, of the indefinite 
jurisdiction whieh places them infallibly at us disposal, of 
God's *nrevealed trlowcari any ene know what God h:is not 
tevealetl ?'] acceptance of thorny and of 1 the invisible work 
tiie'y do, Jastas it knows oi trees end clouds, of streets and 
churches— tlt.it is, jnst as certainly and undottiitingly 
though it often can give others no proof of these things, not 
dcMnntfor them to itself '—p. 379. 

After this honest confession, it would he cruel to ask Mr 
Faber on what authority he holds this ■doctrine. We shall 
ttowevers amuse our readers hy; quoting from Mr. Faber 
Hft, 42) a praelfeaV nmnile arising out of it Supposing 
.yon can send «H indulgence to any so«I in, Purgatory you 
please, and you have no friend at the tide ia Very pressing 

"' *-"'' * in 8L30 — "• •"■■-- i -r*t in mt-~- -- ■ -■ 
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need of one, to whom had you better send one ? " There 
was an old Spanish Jesuit, who conld Hot for the life of 
him make up his mind whether ft was Better to gam an in' 
diligence for the sonl in Pnrgatdfy that was most flflglecteti 
and forgotten, or for the sohl tlit was Dearest to ittl release 
arid entrance into glory. There was a puzzle ; both were 
sweet acts of charity; but which was the sweetest? which 
would Jesus most approve ? He was such a kind-hearted 
man that good father, that lie inclined very much to the poor, 
neglected soul, just because it was so neglected : it went to 
his heart to pass over that forgotten soul. But at last he 
decided in favour of the other ; and now see the reasons — ( 1) 
Although it seems the greater mercy to offer it for the other 
soul, because it is most in want, seeing that it is in greater 
misery ; notwithstanding, charity is a greater virtue than 
mercy ; and it is a greater act of charity to offer the in- 
dulgence to the soul that was most just, and loved God 
most — looking singly to the greater glory of the Divine 
Majesty as the maker of that sonl — for it is nearest to its 
entry into heaven, where it will at once begin to glorify 
God immensely by its praises and its bliss. 
. (2) Again, the soul is not properly the full conquest of 
Jesus till it is safely landed in heaven ; and was it not bet- 
ter to keep the poor neglected soul waiting in Purgatory 
than to kefep Jesus waiting in Heaven ? and besides, all tins' 
sadness about passing over the forgotten soul, would it riot 
make Jesus smile ; and something would be done for that 
poor soul. ' 

(3) And now comes the most practical, reason of all — 

" Furthermore, thought the good old Jesuit, the sooner 
this soul, that is so near heaven, gets into heaven, thd 
sooner will it begin to gain ail manner of graces from Godj 
for my sonl, and for the souls of sinners upon earth. And 
so away went the indulgence to the soul that was nearest) 
its release, not without a very fervent sigh, and a very 
wistful look to Mary, and a very comfortable suspicion 
that Jesus would do something extra for the poor forgotten 
soul." But the good old Jesuit forgot that (if Mr. Faber's 
theory be true) the Redeeirier had tied up his own hands. 
The Jesuit might do one thing orother with his indulgence, 
but he could not do both. IT he chose to employ it in the" 
way most profitable to his own soul, he had no grounds for 
his comfortable suspicion that the forgotten soul would be 
the better of his good wishes when he denied it more* 
solid comfort. 

Another question discussed by Mr. Faber is^ whether is 
it better, when we gairi an indulgence, to keep it for our- 
selves 1 ,, or to give it to the souls in Purgatory. Mr. Faber 1 
decides in favour of the latter course ; first, because the 1 
merit we acquire by the charity of giving away an indul- 
gence will do us more good than the indulgence would, were' 
we to keep it for ourselves; This is something like the 1 
charity of the greedy little boy who proposed to himself 
the question, is it better to spend my penny in baying a> 
eake for myself, or in givin* if to this blind beggar? Hei 
decided on giving it to the beggar, because, he knew that 
his aunt, who was With him, would be sure to give hhw 
sixpence to reward His benevolence. 

Another of his arguments is, that, by keeping the indul-' 
gence for ourselves, we should be a long time out of the" 
interest of our money. It may be thirty or forty years 
before we get to' Purgatory, and, meanwhile, the indul^ 
gence is doing no good to anybody. Suppose we send it! 
on to Purgatory, and get some soul into Heaven with it, 
he will be bound, in honour and gratitude, to do more 
for us, by his prayers (which will then be all-powerful) 
than will make up to us the value of the indulgence which 
we have lost. 

" The suffering of the holy souls is without any gain or 
profit to themselves,* whereby they can increase their* 
merits ; and so long as they arc detained in Purgatory so 
long is the Heavenly Jerusalem deprived of her citizens, 
and the Church upon earth of her protectors and advo- 
cates with God. Hence comes another point of this devo- 
tion. The soul that we rolease from Purgatory is laid 
under a particular obligation to us, both because of the 
singular benefit it receives from entering all the sooner" 
into glory, and, also, because of the tremendous sufferings 
from which it is delivered. Thus, it is hound to obtain for 
its benefactors perpetual graces and blessings from God. 
The blessed know that the good they have received is 




Purgatory is a very good speculation ; and with refined 
and elaborate selfishness turns the whole of the practice of 
intercessory prayer into an advantageous mercantile bar- 
gain. It need scarcely be said that, in this point of view, 
prayer spent on. a poor sinner on earth (who is supposed to 
have no greater influence with God than yourself) must be 
much less advantageously invested than if given to a. soul 
iu Purgatory. And this is the conclusion at which Mr. 
Faber arrives. Ho tells us (n. 845) of a dispute between 
two friars, ns to the comparative merits of prayer for the 
dead, and for the living. The following is the argument 
whick decides^ in favour of the former, in preference to 
praying for sinners:-'" Sinners,' said Fra. Benedetto* 
" were bound with the chains ef their own wStt. They 

it'" ■ au — • in Imi in i in i r --■ -■■ ■ ■ ■ . , 
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could leave off sinning if they pleased. The yoke was of 
their own choosing. Whereas, the dead were tied hand 
and foot 8gaiflst their dWn will in the most atrocious suf- 
ferings. HOW come, dear Fra. Bettrando, tell nte — Sup- 
pose there were two Wegars, otle Well and str&ng, who 
could use his hands, ana work if he liked, but chose to 
suffer poverty rather than part with the sweets of idleness ; 
and the other, sick and maimed, and helpless, who, in his 
piteous conditio^ could do nothing but supplicate help 
with cries ind tears— which of the two would deserve com- 
passion most, especially if the sick one was suffering the 
most intolerable agonies? Now, this is just the case 
between sinners and the holy souls. These last are suffer- 
ing an excruciating martyrdom, and they have no means 
of helping themselves. It is true they have deserved these 
pains for their Sins, but they are now already cleansed 
from those sins. They must have returned to the grace of 
God before they died, 'else they would not have been saved. 
They are now most dear, inexpressibly dear to God ; and 
surely charity, well-ordered, must follow the wise love of 
the Divine will, arid ldvd most what He loves most ? 

" Fra. Bertrando would iiOtgive way, though he did not 
see quite a satisfactory answer to his friend's objection. 
But the night following be had an apparition, which it seenls 
so convinced him, that from that time he changed his prac- 
tice, and offered up ftll his masses, prayers, and penances, 
for the holy souls. It would Appear as if the authority of 
St. Thomas might be quoted on the side of Fra. Benedetto, 
as he sAys— ' Prayer for the dead is more acceptable tnan 
for the living, for the dead are Iri the greatest need of W, 
and cannot help themselves as the living can;' " 

We shall not follow Mr. Faber further, although he 
proceeds to confirm his conclusions by the "unimpeachable 
authority of St. Teresa.'' It appears to us, that if the devil 
himself were desirous to contrive a means of abolishing the 
practice of men's intercessory prayer for each other, ho 
could not have found a better expedient than by propagat- 
ing the doctrine here taught by Mr. Faber. Just as if 
some malignant being were desirous of preventing a medi- 
cine being applied to the relief of some sick patient, he 
could riot find a more effectual method of wdstirig the 
medicine than if he could persuade the ririrsetender to try 
the effect of pouring it down the throat of a corpse. 

The length to which oar article has ran obliges us to 
stop short in our quotations from Mr. Faber, although 
there were several other passages which w6 had marked 
for citation. Our readers, however, have notf had a speci- 
men of One of the most modern arid most popular boots' 6f 
Roman Catholic devotion, the first edition of which sold 
Off in a month ; and the coriimeridations of which, (A the 
Tablet, we quoted in our last riuiriber'. 

They have had enough to show theni how" Very difftrerit 
a thing, the religion which is popularly taught to .Roman. 
Catholies, is frorit that laid down by the Council of Trent, 
and defended by Roman Catholic controversialists" ; and ft 
would appear that some of those who hkve in recent timet 
changed to the Bomaav Catholic Church have been vcrV 
disagreeably surprised at finding their new religion io <th> 
ferent from what they had been led to expect. We Most 
make room for one more quotation from Mr". Faber's book — 
his picture of the distresses of a convert (p. 2fi7) : — 

"Thev have obeyed grace grudgingly. When they were 
safe in the Church, they would see difficulties everywhere, 
front the Pope and Roman mariners downwards, Imagin- 
ary evils surrounded every step. There was temporal tttt- 
happiness ; and was the faith worth it? There was the 
annoyance of learning a new religion and new ceremonies'; 
and this made them snappish. The preachers said Such 
strong things ; arid they must complain to a score of people 
of this, as if everything was to be suited to them. It was 
the Assumption, arid the dear, good Irish wanted to hear 
of their Mothers coronation ; bat, then, this important 
convert was at church, and snonld have been consulted. 
It was se unkind, so injurious, In his Or her presence, to 
say our Lady had twelve stars on her head. Were they 
planets or fixed stars ? The whole matter is fall of diffi- 
culties. Really, preachers should be more careful! Then 
in the confessional it was all so uncomfortable, so coarse, 
and vulgar, and matter-of-fact. Thus, from one cause or 
other, the poor convert has been miserable ever since con- 
version." 

Should these pages chance to meet the eye of any Pro- 
testant who has dreamed of joining the Roman Church, 
we advise him to study well this picture, from the hand of 
one who ought to know, of the happiness of a convert. 
Let them consider well how they willlike the confessional, 
and all the rest of it, before they take the step of em- 
bracing the Romish faith. But' we must make on the 
extract just gjven -one concluding reflection, which has 
been farced on us at almost every page we read of Mr. 
Faber's book. How completely has he lost the faculty *f 
discriminating truth from falsehood, or even preferring 
truth to falsehood ; so that when he is about to make a 
statement, tire very last question that seems to occur to 
him is, Is this true ? Thus, for example, if an honest 
man were otfnsidenng whether he ought to 'say in a sermon 
that the "Virgin Mary had twelve stars en her head, wa 
conceive that he ought to decide the question on no other 
grounds than this — " Is the thing rrtw or net ?" Mr. Faber 
seems to consider the question on no other grounds than, 
on the one hand, " Would the dear, good Irish like to 
hear tike tiling said?" and * would this important convert 
be offended at it? on the other. And the whole book is, 
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in like manner, one tissue of unprincipled, reckless asser- 
tions, for which one ■ eeks in vain for proof or evidence. 

We have much sympathy for, what we believe to be, the 
errors of our brethren who have been brought up in the 
Roman Catholic religion, and who having been trained 
from childhood to believe in its doctrines, now use their 
adult reason — not in seeking for truth, but in seeking for 
arguments to defend the conclusions from the belief of 
which they cannot wean themselves. 

But the case is very different with those who have given 
up Protestantism for Romanism. They have been able to 
arrive at this result only by shutting their eyes to the truth, 
and abandoning all exercise of their reason, and swallow- 
ing down implicitly whatever may be proposed to them by 
those whom they have thought proper to receive as autho- 
rities. And so they generally present the pitiable spectacle 
exhibited by Mr. Faber in his book, being wholly nnable 
to discriminate between truth and falsehood ; given over to 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie. We can 
only pray God to have mercy upon them, that they may 
recover themselves from the snare of the devil, who have 
been taken captive by him at his will. 



MODERN WORSHIP IN ROME.— No. III. 

INDULGENCES. 

Cardinal Wiseman has at length returned to England, 
after a residence of several months at Rome. Various specu- 
lations were put forward in the newspapers as to the cause of 
his protracted absence from his diocese ; and some persons 
went so far as to say, that some cogent reasons, con- 
nected with pecuniary matters, rendered it unlikely that he 
would ever return ; but the Cardinal's presence in Eng- 
land is a sufficient reply to all such uncharitable sur- 
mises. We are by no means sorry that he is once more 
amongst us. We like a bold and manly antagonist; 
and we cannot forget that, some years since, when all 
England was ringing with indignation on the occasion 
of the Papal aggression, Cardinal Wiseman had the con- 
rage to come forward, in the face of the country, and to 
attempt a justification of the bold step then taken by the 
Court of Rome — a step of which he was supposed to be 
the chief adviser, and by which he was certainly one of 
the greatest gainers. We are no friends to the assump- 
tion of undue authority, which the Church of Rome has 
recently made in these countries ; but, at the same time, 
we cannot but acknowledge that we would far rather have 
to do with open and avowed opponents, like Cardinal 
Wiseman or Archbishop MacHale, than the soft, smooth, 
and occasionally unscrupulous antagonists of the past 
generation — such as Bishop Milner. 

Cardinal Wiseman's first step, on his return from the 
Eternal City, was to issue a pastoral letter" to the clergy 
and people of his diocese, which is given, at some length, 
in the Tablet of the 17th of June last. We took up the 
paper with a good deal of curiosity, ns we were anxious to 
have the latest and most authentic intelligence of what the 
Pope and Cardinals were doing at Rome ; and, moreover, 
we wished to learn what subjects were considered by Car- 
dinal Wiseman himself as the most pressing and impor- 
tant, on such an interesting occasion. 

When the father of a family pays a visit to the metro- 
polis, we all know how eagerly the children look forward 
to his return ; how they talk of the things that he is 
likely to bring home with him ; and with what eager 
curiosity they look on, as he pulb out of his pockets 
the toys and presents which he has selected for each. It 
must have been with some such feelings, we doubt not, 
that the faithful people of Westminster took np Cardinal 
Wiseman's pastoral letter. After such a protracted ab- 
sence, they mnst surely have anticipated that he would 
not return to his diocese without bringing them back 
some mark of regard and remembrance from the city 
which Roman Catholics are fondly wont to regard as the 
metropolis of the Christian world. In this feeling we our- 
selves, in some degree, participated. We knew that Car- 
dinal Wiseman had recently taken part in the solemn in- 
auguration of the relics of a new saint, at Amiens, in 
France,* whose bones had been dug up not long since, out 
of the catacombs of Rome ; and when such presents were 
to be had, we thought it unlikely that the Cardinal would 
return to his own flock at home, without some pledge and 
token of Pontifical favour, to indemnify them for ail the 
obloquy they had lately endured in the cause of the Church 
of Rome. 

We glanced hastily over the earlier part of the pastoral, 
in which the Cardinal expresses in suitable terms his 
thankfulness for his safe return. " Before all things, 
dearly beloved," saith he, " we give thanks to God, that 
he has been pleased to bring us back safe, after a long 
absence, to resume the labours of our unworthy ministry 
among you.'' He then goes on to announce his intention 
of holding a diocesan synod at Westminster, which was 
shortly to commonce its sittings, in order to settle some 
matters of pressing importance. At length, after passing 
over some other topics, we came to the close of the letter. 
Every one knows that the most important part of a lady's 
t tter i S Senerallyto be found in the postscript; and we 
thought it not unlikely that the Cardinal, coming fresh 
from Italy, " l a terra di donne e di gentilezza," might 
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have imitated this laudable example. We hoped that 
he would tell us something about the last Saint that was 
canonized, or the last procession at which the Holy Father 
assisted, or the last new doctrine which the Pope and 
Cardinals had agreed upon ; nay, perhaps, we thought 
it even possible that he might be able to announce to us 
that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, after a 
contest of so many centuries, had now, at last, been 
authoritatively declared to be a fundamental tenet of the 
infallible Church. 

But, alas ! we were sadly disappointed. The last clause 
of the Cardinal's letter runs as follows: — "We hereby 
grant to every one of the clergy or laity who shall recite 
the hymn of the Holy Ghost, * Veni Creator,' in Latin or 
English, between the publication of this, our pastoral 
letter, and the close of the synod, to obtain for us the 
light of the Divine Spirit, an indulgence of one hundred 
days each time." 

And is this all that the Cardinal brings back from Rome ? 
Only one hundred days' indulgence ! Really, this appears 
to be a very stingy and shabby proceeding on his part. 
One hundred days! Why, in the old Sarum Office of the 
Virgin,* we find mention made of an indulgence for no less 
than 90,000 years. " Thys three prayers be wrytten in the 
chappelle of the holy crosse in Rome, otherwise called Sacel- 
lum sanctse cruois septem Romanorum, whoo that devoutly 
say them shall obtayn 90,000 years of pardon for dedly synnes, 
graunted of our holie Father, John XXII., Pope of Rome." 
We think the Pope might have made them the full hun- 
dred thousand, when bis hand was in. Perhaps he thought 
that some little economy was requisite, even in a Pope. 

This, however, is not all. The recipient of theliberality 
of John XXII. was obliged to say three prayers for his 
Indulgence; but Cardinal Bcllarmine tells us how a full 
plenary indulgence may be obtained, without saying any 
prayers at all. " We see," saith he, " that the very greatest 
indulgences are sometimes given for the most trifling rea- 
sons — as, for instance, when a plenary indulgence is given 
to every individual of the crowd that stand before the door 
of St. Peter's on Easter Sunday, when the Pope blesses the 
people." "Videmus interdum pro causa levissima dari 
indulgentias maximas, ut cum datur Indulgentia plenaria 
omnibus qui ante fores Basilicas Sancti Petri astant, dum 
Summus Pontifex in die Paschae populo solcmniter bene- 
dicit." — Bellarm. de Indul., lib. i., cap. xii., torn, ii., 
p. 453. Col., 1G15. 

It is right, however, to add, that Bellarm ine appears to 
have found some difficulty in swallowing the belief of these 
wholesale indulgences. " If," saith he, " indulgences, 
granted without sufficient reason, are not good and valid, 
the Christian people would be grievously deceived by their 
pastors ;"'t an assertion, to the truth of which we most 
cordially assent. 

Granting, however, for the moment, that the Pope does 
nor deceive the good people of Rome, when he promises 
them a plenary indulgence for standing at the door of St. 
Peter's on Easter Sunday, does not the lavish profusion 
with which the gifts of the Church are bestowed abroad, 
contrast strangely with Cardinal Wiseman's niggardly and 
parsimonious distribution of the same gifts at home? At 
Westminster, a devout Roman Catholic offers up a prayer 
to God, and obtains a hundred days' exemption from the 
burning torments of Purgatory. At Rome, an Italian, 
who, perchance, never prays to God at all, obtains a clear 
quittance, perhaps of several thousand years' purgatorial 
tortures, merely by enduring for a moment a little pushing 
and jostling in a crowd! We ask our readers, in all sin- 
cerity, can such things be true ? If they are, we must fairly 
avow, that the grounds and reasons of them are beyond 
our comprehension. If they are nor, we can only repeat, 
with Cardinal Bellarmine — " the Christian people must 
be grievously deceived by their pastors." 

We have, on more than one occasion, brought the gene- 
ral subject of Indulgences before our readers,! but the 
mention so recently made of them in Cardinal Wiseman's 
Pastoral, induces us to revert to the subject again ; and we 
shall endeavour, in our remarks, to afford our readers some 
help in enabling them to form their own opinion upon a 
question which, if true, is of such vital and practical im- 
portance. 

Many years ago, in wandering along the streets of Rome, 
our attention was frequently arrested by a Latin sentence 
which we saw deeply cut in stone over the porticoes of 
many of the countless churches which meet the eye at 
every step. The sentence ran thus:— 

INDULCENTIA PLENARIA, QUOTIDIANA, PERPETUA, PBO 
VIVIS *T MORTUIS, TOTIES Q.UOTIES. 

—i.e., "A plenary, daily, perpetual indulgence for the 
living and fur the dead, as often as they arc wanted." 
Often, as we read these words, the inquiry suggested itself 
to our mind, What is an indulgence ? On what authority 
does it rest ? Is there any Scriptural authority for this 
usage? T!:csc questions we shall endeavour briefly to 
discuss. 

And, firstly, what is an indulgence? On this point the 
Council of Trent was prudently silent. It tells us that the 
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use of indulgences is very salutary for Christian people, and 
approved of by the authority of sacred councils (indul- 
gentiarum usum Christia no populo maxime salutarero, et 
sacrorum conciliorum auctoritate probatum, Sess. xxv.) ; 
but it cautiously abstains from telling us what an indul- 
gence is — nay, more, it is forced to admit that very great 
abuses have been introduced into the Church by their 
means. Cardinal Wiseman, however, is more explieit 
than the Council of Trent. He states* very clearly his 
opinion, both what an indulgence is not, and what it is. 
" Many persons," saith he, " will be inclined to incredulity 
when I tell them, that an indulgence is no pardon for sin 
of any sort, past, present, or future. It is no more than a 
remission by the Church, in virtue of the keys, of a portion, 
or the entire, of the temporal punishment due to sin." 

The learned Cardinal seemed to be well aware that this 
statement was one which his readers would be inclined to 
disbelieve, and which, therefore, he was bound to make 
with the utmost care and precision. And, yet, when he 
tells us so positively, that " an indulgence is no pardon for 
sin of any sort," we think that he must have relied greatly 
on the ignorance or simplicity of his readers. Pope Boni- 
face VIII., as is well known, issued indulgences on a 
large scale, in connection with the Jubilee which he 
celebrated in the year 1300 ; and in what form of words 
were they drawn up ? We find them given as follows in the 
canon law — "Non solum plenam et largiorcm, immo plenis- 
simam concedimus omnium suorum veniam peccatorum."f 
" We grant not only a full and more abundant, but a most 
plenary pardon of all sins." So, likewise, Clement VI., 
in his Bull for the Jubilee of the year 1350, granted 
to the recipients of his indulgences, that " they should ob- 
tain a most plenary pardon of all their sins."J Sixtus IV. 
also, calls them " indulgences and remissions of sins."§ 
We have before us an extract of a form of indulgence 
granted by Leo X., taken from the well-known Roman 
Catholic writer Ferraris,|| where several examples of a 
similar kind are given. The form of words made use of 
in these indulgences is very generally as follows : — " We 
mercifully grant in the Lord a plenary indulgence and re- 
mission of all their sins, by these presents, to be valid for 
all future times, with a power of applying the same plenary 
indulgence to the souls in Purgatory."*! 

Now, we ask any of our readers, what is the plain mean- 
ing of the words "plenary remission, to be valid for all 
future times, of all their sins" (plenariam omnium pecca- 
torum suorum remissionem) ? Do they, or do they not, 
mean that the sins of the man to whom they are addressed 
are fully forgiven ? If they do, then with what face can 
Cardinal Wiseman assert, that " an indulgence is no par- 
don for sin of any sort, past, present, or future ?" If they 
do not, how can the Popes for many hundred years be 
exonerated from the charge of nsing language upon the 
most solemn of all subjects, which was calculated to lead 
Christian people into the most fatal error, in reference to- 
the pardon of their sins in the sight of God ? 

Cardinal Wiseman was fully aware of this difficulty, 
which, indeed, lies at the bottom of the whole Romish 
theory of indulgences. It was, therefore, impossible for him 
to avoid taking some notice of it ; and we invite the special 
attention of our readers to his reply. " When an indul- 
gence," saith he, " is said to be a remission or forgiveness 
of sin, the phrase applies only to the outward guilt, or that 
portion of the evil, whereof the ancient penitential canons 
took cognizance.''** There is no weapon more convenient 
for a controversial writer than a bold assertion, to help him 
in disposing of an awkward fact, or evading an unmanage- 
able argument ; and, certainly, few writers are more ex- 
pert in the use of this weapon, or have had recourse to it 
more frequently, than the Cardinals of the Church of Rome. 
The phrase forgiveness of sins, it seems, applies only to the 
outward guilt ! Now, we ask any impartial persons who have 
read the extracts we have quoted above, how can they possi- 
bly believe this statement of Cardinal Wiseman's ? If the 
forgiveness of sins, spoken of in the indulgences, meant 
only an exemption from the penitential discipline of the 
Church, why was it not so stated in these documents ? 
Why was a form of words made use of, the most complete 
and comprehensive that could possibly be employed ? The 
indulgence is called " plenaria reruissio," a plenary re- 
mission ; " plenissima venia," a most full pardon ; 
"omnium peccatorum," of alt sins. And what is Car- 
dinal Wiseman's comment on these words? "The for- 
giveness of sins applies only to the outward guilt"! " An 
indulgence is no pardon for sin of any sort, past, present, 
or future" ! ! Well may the learned Cardinal anticipate 
the incredulity of his readers, when he makes such state- 
ments as these. We ask him, if he really wished to 
convey to any man the idea that his sins were entirely 
pardoned in the sight of God, would it be possible for him 
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